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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


A Visit to a French Humanitarian. 


It was a delightful spring afternoon when we 
visited the home of Monsieur and Madame 
Dupont at Asniéres, a suburb a few miles from 
Paris. Their home is a veritable paradise for 
animals of all sorts. None are refused admission 
—the maimed, the blind, the halt, all find a wel- 
come from this devoted animal lover and his 
wife. In his garden, in a well-kept enclosure, 
were several dogs of various kinds, either rescued 
from cruel conditions or homeless wanderers who 
had been drawn like magnets, to this home. All 
sorts of animals were strolling round in peaceful 
security. A sturdy black pony was standing 
near a huge mastiff; the latter had been taken 
from a man who could not afford to feed it. 
When Monsieur Dupont got it, it took months 
to make it look like a respectable citizen of the 
dog world. In another stall was a fine white 
Arab mare, the emblem of graceful beauty and 
exquisite symmetry. She was Madame Dupont’s 
special property, and would follow her about like 
a dog. Recently she had had a bad illness, and 
was nursed entirely by her mistress. Her special 
friend, Monsieur Dupont’s horse, was away on 
the sick-list at the time. 

In the holiday times Monsieur Dupont and 
his wife often go off for the whole day either 
driving or riding, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of their happy subhuman friends. When 
they get into the country or forest, they let all 
the animals—horses and dogs—wander round 
and enjoy life as much as they are able to. In 
the neighbourhood they are well known, and 
their kindness to the animals is much appre- 
ciated and the effect most beneficial. This 
practical way of dealing with animals is only a 
small part of Monsieur Dupont’s work. In 
spite of being a busy man with a considerable 
factory of his own to manage, and a lot of travel- 
ling to do in connection with his business, he 
manages to do a great deal of literary work in 
connection with animals, which makes one 
realise the truth of the axiom, “It’s the busy 
people who have the most time.”’ Not only is he 


the editor of Anzamalia, a comprehensive little 
monthly account of animal propaganda work in 
general, but he is in close touch with societies 
who are working for animals in different parts 
of the world. 

From Philadelphia to Japan and China he 
showed me various letters and articles written 
in the different languages of the world. Mon- 
sieur Dupont himself is an excellent linguist, 
and for this reason he is able to keep in touch 
with foreign societies in the way he does. In 
his charming study one got a little insight into 
the real extent of his work. Many pigeon- 
holes arrested the eye, all bearing on the work 
being done for the animals. When we consider 
how Monsieur Dupont carries on all this work 
practically single-handed, and supports it largely 
by himself financially, one feels how great a 
noble enthusiasm of this sort really is when car- 
ried out in a practical way. One came away 
from that perfect place of quiet peaceful happiness 
for both man and his fourfooted friends with a 
feeling of whole-hearted admiration and thank- 
fulness. It is good to know that where animal 
lovers and champions of the rights of the sub- 
human creation are so much needed they are to 
be found. Jam sure that all animal lovers in our 
own land will send their congratulations for good 
work done, and many wishes for success in the 
great work yet to be done. 

I was glad to hear that even in the past few 
years the condition of the horses in Paris has 
been much alleviated. Monsieur Dupont has 
some good friends in sympathy with his work 
both in the Senate and among the police. The 
three great reforms he is working at just now 
are: (1) The amelioration of the conditions of 
the horses in Paris; (2) the passing of the Plum- 
age Bill; (8) the agitation with regard to the 
traffic in worn-out horses. We heartily wish 
him God-speed in all branches of his useful and 
beneficent work.—H. E. L. P. in the Animals’ 
Friend. 

The above article was written before this 
wicked and terrible war that is now wounding 
and killing thousands of men and horses. We 
may be sure that Monsieur Dupont will do all 
in his power to see that the wounded horses are 
mercifully put out of their misery on the field of 
battle—A. H. S. 
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How Bonita Was Trained. 

A writer in the New York World gives the 
following interesting account of Bonita, a trained 
horse, owned by R. J. Blake, Grantwood, N. J.: 

Bonita is a white Arabian thoroughbred. He 
lived with Mr. Blake on a rural mail route. 
The only way his owner could post or receive 
letters was by means of a box some distance 
from the house. Mr. Blake left the duty to 
Bonita, who performed it faithfully. 

Why didn’t Bonita walk past the box? How 
was the word conveyed to him that he must go 
just so far? And how did he come to know a 
piece of mail from a stick or stone? Why didn’t 
he bring back the box or some other fantastic 
gift, and why didn’t he deposit the letters in the 
watering trough? Some very learned psychol- 
ogists have asked these questions and themselves 
given the answer: 

“Tt is because Bonita can think.” 

This is how Mr. Blake made a postman out of 
Bonita. On the first occasion he walked the 
horse down to the letter-box, stopped and said 
distinctly: ‘Bonita, this is a letter-box. I want 
you to put this letter in the box.” At the word, 
he placed the letter in Bonita’s mouth, patted 
him affectionately, guided the animal’s head 
over the open box and gently knocked the letter 
from his teeth. The letter, of course, dropped 
into the box. ‘“That’s a good boy,” the trainer 
repeated, “I want you to drop this letter into 
the box.’”’ With the repetition he gave Bonita 
a lump of sugar. 

This operation was repeated again and again, 
always with the explanation: ‘‘This is a letter- 
box; I want you to drop this letter into the box.”’ 
The horse became so used to it that he learned 
(if he didn’t learn, it is hard to think of any 
word that fits the case) just what a letter is, 
what a letter-box is, and that the place for a 
letter is in the letter-box. The request was 
gently but firmly pressed upon him many times. 
Presently, when he was told to bring a letter to 
the letter-box, he never asked a question. He 
was also taught to get the mail from the box by 
the same methods. 

Mr. Blake is certain that animals can be taught 
to use their brains; that they can be taught to 
- count, play musical instruments, reason and 
remember. The average spectator assumes that 
animals do their wonderful tricks by cues, and 


reasons from this that they do not actually 
think. Brushing past the question whether it 
does not require thought to follow cues, animal 
trainers say that 99 per cent. of the performers 
work absolutely unassisted, depending upon 
their own intelligence and memory. 

Mr. Blake says that the most treacherous of all 
animals to train is the tiger, which seems never to 
lose its savage craze for blood. But this is not 
so different from the case of man, whose intelli- 
gence is often lost in lust. 

The elephant is the most intelligent of animals. 
He remembers a grievance against an enemy 
forever, while he will walk all over his keeper 
without stepping on him. This certainly looks 
like conclusive proof of thought and judgment. 

The horse and the dog are generally rated 
next. The fox terrier and the poodle are the 
smartest dogs known to showmen. The latter 
being the quicker and with the keener sense of 
humor, he is usually called upon to play the 
“clown.”? The Scotch collie is the most skilful 
shepherd and the St. Bernard is capable of most 
affection toward his human master. The hound, 
as everybody knows, is the best policeman. 

In training an animal to ‘“‘think,” to do things 
beyond the scope of its accepted animal life, the 
first step is to convince him that you are his best 
friend. Only a person who actually loves ani- 
mals can do this. 

Kindness and patience must be combined with 
a firm determination that you are the absolute 
master. In other words, the secret of animal 
training is the power of man’s mind over that of 
the beast. Call it hypnotism, telepathy or any- 
thing that sounds scientific, the simple English 
of it is that you must convince the animal that 
resistance or stubbornness on his part is abso- 
lutely futile. 

To exercise this combination of kindness and 
firmness without spoiling the balance between 
the two—well, ‘“ Use horse sense.”’ 

After you have convinced the animal that you 
are his best chum, you must show him that he 
will be amply rewarded for satisfactory per- 
formance. As man can be induced to work for 
the same goal, this is no argument against a brain 
in beasts. 

With an instinctive love for the animal, with 
mutual confidence and your own mastery assured, 
there is seemingly no limit to what the pupil 
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may learn. The wonderful horse tricks of to- 
day are really nothing but an elaboration of 
every horse’s training. If a horse could be 
taught to start at the word ‘‘Giddap”’ and stop 
at ‘‘Whoa,’ some one reasoned that he could 
learn still other tricks. 

Now comes the question: If he can be taught 
to carry the mail just what is there which he may 
not learn, if only you have the necessary patience 
to teach it to him? 

It is a common theory of human education that 
the brain of the modern college professor is not 
physically superior to the brain of the primal 
savage; that the professor’s actual superiority is 
due to the inheritance of a world of human 
experience based, they say, upon the savage’s 
discovery that he could build a fire, and that the 
fire could do things for him beyond the range of 
human possibility before. 

It is now up to the animal fancier to take up 
the argument where the anthropologists let it 
drop. An intelligent horse must know as much 
as a baby. Why can’t it learn as much? Take 
the horse away from his ignorant, savage parental 
influences, give him the training you would give 
a child, put him in the home instead of the stable, 
in the school instead of the pasture, and—well, 
this story has to end somewhere; let your imagi- 
nation do the rest. 

A book was written a few years ago about the 
horse in which it was stated that the horse is a 
“fool, a coward, and a bully.” The trainer of 
Bonita has proved that the horse is not a fool. 
The wonderful record of hundreds of horses that 
have borne their masters into the midst of fearful 
battles and carried themselves with such steadi- 
ness and courage that it enabled the man on the 
back of the horse to win great victories shows 
that the horse is not a coward, and as far as his 
being a bully is concerned, horses, like men, 
want their own way and will get it if they can. 
But as regards training horses for exhibiting 
purposes, while it has been demonstrated that 
they can be trained with kindness to do interest- 
ing tricks, the general principle of exhibiting 
trick animals is wrong and leads to much cruelty. 
Without doubt the majority of trained animals 
have suffered much in training and suffer much 
in exhibition. If they fail to do their tricks 
their punishment is certa‘n and severe. In the 


Jardin des Plantes in Paris an elephant that 
hesitated about walking up a plank and plunging 
from a high place into the water was punished so 
cruelly behind the scenes that I heard his groans 
of agony and tried to remonstrate with the gate- 
keeper, but without avail.—aA. H. 8. 


Politics and the Park. 


Under the heading of “‘ Politics and the Park”’ 
the Boston Herald of September 7 has the follow- 
ing excellent editorial: 

Boston is rightly proud of its park system, 
and since the ‘‘zoo’”’ has been established a 
hundred times as many people have learned to 
realize how much pleasure is to be found in the 
open spaces so temptingly provided, but hitherto 
so largely neglected except on holidays. 

But something is wrong with the zoo. The 
animals and birds are not properly taken care of. 
The birds have been dying in large numbers. 
The rare secretary bird, after having been con- 
fined for months in a cage quite too small for 
him, has disappeared. A week or so ago a bird 
in the flying cage was left all night suffering with 
a broken wing. The keeper’s attention was 
called to it but nothing was done. The men 
who understood the art of feeding them at suit- 
able times and with the right kind of food have 
been removed. 

The same has been true of the fishes. The 
leopard is dead. The noble shepherd dog that 
used to take such care of the flock of sheep, now 
no more, is cruelly confined in a cage at the 
refectory building. One might still further 
enumerate these unfortunate, if not criminal, 
negligences which have moved the righteous 
wrath of numerous visitors. Can it be that 
politics manages the zoo and not scientific 
knowledge? At any rate there should be a re- 
form of method. 


We hope it will be the means of convincing 
some of the people who think they are humane 
in approving of zoological gardens that there is 
no humanity about these zoos. In every case 
they are scenes of indescribable misery -to the 
animals kept for people to stare at. A few of the 
animals may be made comfortable and happy 
but the majority of them have to live unnatural 
lives and are continually pining for freedom. 
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The losses by [paggege 
death are very . - 
great but these 
are carefully 
kept from the 
public. There 
has beenarecent 
statement that 
the cost of feed- 
ing the animals 
at the Bronx Zoo 
is $40,000 a year. 
When we think 
of what $40,000 
would do in play- 
grounds all over 
the city for the 
children and 
when we think 
that, used as it 
is, it is only for 
entertainment 
that is demoralizing instead of improving it is 
discouraging to think that we are not yet civilized 
enough to use our money in a wiser way for the 
good of young and old. 


Zoos and the War. 


A special dispatch to the New York World 
says that the food supply in Berlin is being so 
carefully conserved that the carnivorous animals 
in the zoo are to be killed to save for the con- 
sumption of the people the meat that would be 
fed to the animals. They are fed largely on 
horse flesh, which cannot be spared apparently 
at the present crisis. 

The same conditions prevail in Hamburg, 
where Hagenbeck’s famous zoo, the largest 
collection of wild animals in existence, will also 
suffer heavily. The less valuable carnivorous 
animals are being killed off first and fed to 
the others, with the intent by this means ulti- 
mately to save a considerable part of the collec- 
tion. 

It is said by an animal trainer that the present 
European war will practically cut off the supply 
of animals for zoological gardens throughout the 
world, as most of the big animal dealers are 
located in the war zone. We hope this is true. 


DoNKEYS AT PINE RIDGE. 


‘““Who can de- 
scribe a cater- 
pillar?’? asked 


the teacher. 

“T can, teach- 
er,’ shouted 
Tommy. 

“Well, Tom- 
my, what is it?” 

“An — uphol- 
stered worm.” 

Our Animals. 


The disposition 
to give a cup of 
cold water is far 
nobler property 
than the finest 
intellect.— 

Howells, 


Water and Glanders. 


The wrong kind of apparatus for watering 
horses caused approximately five hundred cases’ 
of glanders in Kansas City, Missouri, each year 
for seven or eight years. The right kind has 
resulted in reducing the number of cases there 
to ten or twelve each year. 

In 1903 in Kansas City 292 cases of glanders 
were disposed of officially and about the same 
number of affected animals were sent directly to 
slaughter from the better class of stables without 
official attention. The forty old-fashioned open 
watering fountains that were scattered over the 
city were almost entirely responsible for the 
spread of the disease. The figures quoted above 
leave no doubt as to the accuracy of this state- 
ment. 

These fountains were cylindrical in form, 
about forty inches in diameter and just about 
high enough to permit horses to drink without 
being unreined. Like most open fountains they 
were adapted to bringing horses into close con- 
tact. The water was not only continually 
polluted with the germs of glanders and other 
diseases, but in drinking from the fountains 
horses spread disease directly from one to another. 
With the fountains open six teams were kept 
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busy continually hauling the dead animals off 
the streets. 

In 1913 there were only five cases of glanders 
officially disposed of in Kansas City, while a 
report from the rendering works showed that 
only ten or twelve glandered carcasses from all 
sources were received during the year. The 
marked reduction in the death-rate was due 
directly to the use of the new sanitary hydrants 
and individual buckets for watering horses. 

The hydrant now in use is a small, neat-look- 
ing affair located just inside the curb. When 
they are all installed there will be one hundred 
and fifty to take the place of the forty old un- 
sanitary fountains. Surplus water from the 
new type drains through a grate directly into 
the sewer, leaving no waste to keep the streets 
sloppy. A manhole at the side provides entrance 
in case any of the valves need repair. The 
hydrant is not in the way of traffic, either on the 
street or on the sidewalk. It has two spouts, so 
two buckets may be filled at the same time. 

The latest pattern has a cement cup from 
which dogs, cats and birds may drink. Every 
time a bucket of water is drawn the dog cup is 
automatically washed clean and filled to over- 
flowing with clean water. With this hydrant in 
use two teams do all the hauling of dead animals 
on the streets of Kansas City. | 

These hydrants have reduced the number of 
cases of colic and indigestion. With the old 
open fountains in use horses coming in from long 
trips drank too much water and often suffered 
therefrom, especially on hot afternoons. Prac- 
ticing veterinarians agree that these cases have 
been reduced a half and some claim that the reduc- 
tion amounts to seventy per cent. 

This sanitary fountain is a free contribution 
to science in the interest of the human race and 
the livestock industry. The Kansas City Vet- 
erinary Association and the local Team Owners’ 
Association have given this sanitary fountain to 
the world and have refused to patent it, so all 
cities may use it at its actual cost. The veter- 
inary association will furnish free blue-prints to all 
municipalities applying.—D.F. Luckxry in The 
Country Gentleman. 


Every right action and true thought sets the 
seal of its beauty on person and face.—Ruskin. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


My Kinkajou. 


Far up the rocky height the soaring belfry- 
tower of Notre Dame de la Garde kept watch 
and ward over the Mediterranean waves. As 
I breasted the steep ascent I paused at each 
turn of the winding way to feast my eyes upon 
the glorious panorama outspread before them. 
To the left, promontory after promontory, rising 
from the azure waters, fading at last into the soft 
haze of distance—thither lay the road to Italy. 
To the right, beyond the mellow walls and russet 
roofs of the ancient city of Marseilles, stretched 
its glorious bay. 

At last my lingering footsteps gained the 
summit of the hill. I mounted the broad steps 
leading to the entrance of the famous church, 
pushed aside the heavy leather curtain, and 
from the glow and glory of the sunlit day passed 
into cool, incense-laden gloom. No service was 
going on at the moment, but before every shrine 
knelt one or more silent worshippers. And all 
around the walls hung votive offerings with 
prayers for the safe-keeping, or thanksgivings 
for the deliverance from danger, of those at sea. 

A swarthy sailor with dark, elfin locks falling 
on his shoulders, and massive gold rings hanging 
from his ears, raised his head as I passed behind 
his chair, and turned his black eyes upon me in 
a keen regard. 

Half-an-hour later, as I again emerged into the 
sunshine, I found him waiting outside the 
entrance. 

‘“‘Seer,’’—he came forward to meet me, sweep- 
ing the beret from his head, and displaying his 
white teeth in a dazzling smile—‘‘me spik ze 
Angleesch.”’ 

“Yes?” I received the announcement with 
a polite nod. 

“Ya-as. Me fin’ ze Angleesch peoples ten- 
dare.’’ 

“What?” 

“Ya-as. Tendare to ze leetl’ aneemal. Me 
haff ’ere von leetl’ aneemal.’? At the word he 
thrust his knotted hand inside his shirt and 
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drew forth — 
BMELEU Sots 6) UN 
creature about 
the size of a rat, 
with a_ small, 
round head, a 
thin body cover- 
ed with yellow- 
erey fur, ragged 
and dirty beyond 
belief —a_ long, 
prehensile — tail, 
at the moment 
twining round 
the sailor’s wrist. 
As it crouched 
on the man’s 
palm with its 
back — towards 
me, its round 
head and rounded ears gave it an extraordinary 
resemblance to a tiny baby-lion. 

“What in the world is it?” I exclaimed. 

At the sound of my voice the little creature 
turned its head, and its dark eyes looked into 
mine. The pathetic, half-blind gaze, the small 
shrunken face, the feeble, twittering, bird-like 
complaint it uttered, went to my heart. It was 
abundantly evident that this was a very sick 
very sorrowful ‘“‘leetl’ aneemal,” indeed. 

“What is it?” I again asked the Frenchman, 
in his own tongue this time. 

‘Monsieur, in the Brazils whence I brought 
it, it is named the Kinkajou. This one, see you, 
is quite young, a bébé. When full-grown he will 
be much larger—yes, about the size of a cat. 
Most intelligent, but truly, monsieur, a charming 
pet. Would monsieur care to have him? 
It grieves me to part with the little one, but alas! 
I go to sea again, and the voyaging goes badly, 
with the creature. Truly monsieur would find 
him most engaging.”’ 

I hesitated. Its soft eyes still looking into mine, 
the kinkajou again twittered its tiny plaint. 

“What do you give him to eat?” I asked, 
lifting the creature from his hand and resting it 
upon my arm. 

Instantly with a little rush it disappeared in- 
side my coat, and pressing close against my side, 
lay motionless. 


The sailor 
shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘As 
to the eating, 


monsieur, avery, 
very little suffi- 
ces him. A crust 
of bread, a fig, 
gives him ample 
sustenance.”’ 

An optinistic 
statement hard- 
ly borne out 
by the feather- 
weight against 
my chest. 

A peculiar, 
thread - like 
sound came from 
within my coat; 
I loosened it gently, and peered in. His thin 
body pressed tightly to mine, his long tail curl- 
ing round my waist, little Kink was lying 
with closed eyes. A peaceful expression had 
come over his wizened little face, his thumb 
was in hismouth. ‘‘Suck-suck-suck’’—his small 
lips were working in most human-like fashion. 
Presently the movement ceased, the tiny thumb 
slipped from between the lips; soothed and com- 
forted by the warmth.of my body, little Kink 
sank to slumber. 

A minute or two later the sailor man was 
retreating, a couple of silver coins clutched in his 
tarry fist. And I was making my way down 
the winding path, the baby kinkajou still sleep- 
ing peacefully upon my chest. 

There, for some weeks to come, the greater 
portion of his days was spent. Curled up in my 
breast-pocket he slumbered through most of the 
sunlit hours, waking up to life and animation— 
such animation as his wretched lot had left to 
him—when darkness fell. 

At first I found his feeding a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. Bread he turned from 
wearily, milk made him ill. At last I discovered 
that tapioca pudding, stewed fruit, apple and 
banana, formed the menu which he specially 
favoured. On these he grew plump and well- 
looking; and as his health improved so did his 
spirits. Playful as a kitten, gentle and loving 
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to an extraordinary degree, never was there a 
more delightful pet than little Kink. 

To him was really owing the modification of 
my plans for the spring and early summer, 
though I furnished my friends with other, and 
to them, more convincing reasons for abandon- 
ing my wanderings farther afield and settling 
down in a quaint Italian town. There in my 
little villa among the cypress trees I gave up my 
days to my brush—and my evenings to the 
study of my kinkajou. 

Consulting a natural history book, I found 
that his race was allied to coati, raccoon and 
bear; that their home was Central Mexico and 
the Brazils; that in the daytime they slept in 
holes of tree trunks, issuing forth only at night, 
“Also,” added my authority, ‘in their aspect 
there is something of gentleness and good- 
nature.’”’ (Something my little Kink possessed 
both in full measure pressed down and running 
over!) ‘In captivity it is extremely playful,” 
concluded the article. And certainly never 
could there have been a more frolicsome specimen 
of his race than mine! When the -shades of 
evening fell, and the lights of the town strung a 
jewelled necklace round the bay, when old 
Teresa entered with the lamp whose rays lit up 
her sunken black eyes and parchment skin, then 
would little Kink leap, wide awake, from his 
padded basket beside the olive wood fire, and 
first running lightly up my knee and bestowing 
swift, butterfly kisses on my cheek and chin, 
would commence an animated exploration of 
every nook and corner of the room. Returning 
from a particularly adventurous expedition 
along the curtain poles, he would make a playful 
attack upon my hand. His method of assault 
was to rush forward in a series of short bounds, 
then rear up on his hind legs and engage, im- 
mediately rolling over on his back to fight, just 
like an extremely playful kitten—but far more 
gentle than any kitten I have ever known. 
Never even in the most exciting moment of 
conflict was there the tiniest bite or scratch; and 
every now and then he would call a truce, rush 
up my leg, kiss me softly half-a-dozen times, 
then tear back with redoubled ardour to the 
fray. 

This would go on for hours, till, fairly wearied 
out, he would retire to his favourite resting place 
inside my coat. Then: ‘Suck-suck-suck”’ would 


rise the little thread-like sound; thumb in mouth, 
eyelids drowsily closing, little Kink was “falling 
on sleep.” 


In this, Kink’s little story, I have been em- 
ploying the past tense. That tense, in which, 
alas! we so sadly often have to write of our 
cherished pets—our loved and lost ones. But 
happily, most happily, I have on this occasion, 
used it only with reference to the early days of 
our comradeship, for Kink is with me still. 
Even as I write, he lifts his head from its flannel- 
lined nest and looks at me with bright, wide- 
awake eyes. Another minute and he will be 
upon my shoulder. Sage 

The thought of the long, cold railway journey 
from the South, of the searching winds blowing 
over the grey English Channel caused me in- 
finite apprehension. But snugly swathed in 
woolen wraps and, for the most part, absorbing 
animal warmth from my body, the brave little 
exile from tropic climes won through. 

Other alarms there were which agitated my 
breast. . My long-suffering house- 
hold? How would they greet this latest addition 
to the menagerie? Guiltily I remembered my 
solemn oath and covenant to return to the bosom 
of my family for once unaccompanied by strange 
beast or bird. But I need not have feared. 
Never was heart so barred and bolted that little 
Kink could not force an entrance. Man, wo- 
man, child, all alike have come under his spell; 
their only anxiety, who shall have most of his 
society, on whom shall his fullest favours fall. 

What? Weary of waiting, Kink? Ready for 
a game? So am I!—J. M. Dopineron, in the 
Animals’ Guardian. 


The Two Friends, a True Story. 


Buster was a little ball of jet black fur with 
one tiny white paw. She had wonderful eyes 
of a brilliant green and when they shone from the 
dark, they looked like two great emeralds in an 
ebony background. Now Buster was of a very 
playful disposition and anything that moved 
might expect to be pounced upon by this kitten. 

On day, Buster had a visitor in the shape of a 
toy fox terrier named Bumble. At Bumble’s 
noisy entrance, Buster immediately humped up 
and looked upon the intruder with outraged dig- 
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nity. Bumble was plainly frightened and slunk 
back to his master. Buster, however, had no in- 
tention of letting the lively Bumble escape so she 
cautiously drew nearer and nearer to him. As 
the dog did not know what to do, he simply 
barked, at that the kitten’s back rose higher 
than before and she too showed that she could 
make a noise. 

Finally Buster concluded that Bumble was a 
mere harmless little puppy so she resumed her 
natural shape, uttered a playful little purring 
ery and with a swift jump landed on top of Bum- 
ble where she clung like a big black spot on the 
white back of the little dog. Bumble ran every- 
where but not an inch did Buster budge. He 
rolled over, still Buster stuck, until, tired of 
useless shaking he lay down panting. Immedi- 
ately Buster jumped lightly off and cuddled 
down beside him. Bumble understood and, 
from that day on, they were the best of friends. 
Everywhere one went the other was sure to 
follow. Each morning Bumble would give 
Buster a kiss, but Buster’s favorite trick was 
always to mount on Bumble’s back and, slapping 
his face with her small white paw, make him 
give her a morning ride before she would get 
down.—RutH FELTON. 


Animal Sentiment. 


For ten years, a man and a horse had lived 
together like two good friends, for ten years they 
had worked side by side, in rain or sunshine, the 
animal drawing the heavy cart and the old man 
leading him. This close friendship continued 
until illness came to end it and the carter was 
obliged to give up his work and sell his companion. 

Two years passed and the carterrecovered. One 
day while walking down the street he recognized 
his old friend. He approached the horse, ca- 
ressed him, and spoke to him. A pathetic and 
most surprising occurrence followed. The horse, 
upon hearing the voice of his old master and 
feeling the caress of the familiar head against 
his cheek, began to weep, yes, actually to weep. 
Great tears flowed from his eyes and ran down 
his nostrils. 

Surely this animal had a capability for affec- 
tion almost as great as ours,—and even greater 
than that of many men who beat and torture 
animals, that through kindness might become 
their best friends.—GENEVIEVE WINANS. 


Two OF THE RESCUED. 


Gautier and His Cats. 


An American girl, Miss Greenough of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who married Charles Moulton, of 
Paris, and was a resident of that city during the 
last days of the empire and the siege of 1870, 
knew not only the ruling monarchs of several 
countries, but almost all the important artists 
and composers of the last half century. In her 
book, ‘‘In the Courts of Memory,”’ she describes 
her visit to Napoleon IT. and the empress at Com- 
piégne, and her dismay on being told that the 
famous poet, Théophile Gautier, was to be her 
dinner companion. Fortunately, however, she 
found him a most amusing and delightful com- 
panion. She wrote of her experience: 

I was awed at the idea of such a neighbor, and 
feared I should not be able to rise to the occasion. 
Would he talk poetry tome? And should I have 
to talk poetry to him? I tried to remember, 
during our promenade down the hall, Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,’? in case he should expect any- 
thing of this kind, and I tried to remember some- 
thing he himself had written, but for the life of 
of me I could think of nothing. JI might have 
spared myself this worry, for from the time he 
sat down at the table he talked of little else than 
eats and dogs. He loves all animals. I liked 
him for that, and I could see that he preferred 
them to any other topic of conversation. 

He said he had eight or ten cats who ate with 
him at the table; each had its own place and plate, 
and never by any chance made a mistake and 
sat in another cat’s place or ate off another cat’s 
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plate. He was sure that cats had a heaven and 
hell of their own. All his cats had classical 
names, and he talked to them as if they were 
human beings. He said they understood every 
word he said. He also quoted some of his con- 
versation with them, which must have sounded 
very funny: 

“Cleopatra, have you been in the kitchen 
drinking milk on the sly?’ Cleopatra puts her 
tail between her legs and her ears back and looks 
most guilty, and I know then that what the cook 
told me was true.” 

Then again: “Julius Caesar, you were out ex- 
tremely late last night. What were you doing?” 
He said that at these reproaches Julius Caesar 
would get down from his chair and, with his tail 
high in the air, would rub himself against his 
master’s legs, as much as to say he would never 
do it again. “Dependuponit,”’ M. Gautier added, 
“they know everything we know, and more.”’ 
The Dogs of War. 

The British expeditionary force that crossed 
from Southampton to Havre and started for the 
front in comfortable London motor busses also 
brought with them several hundred ambulance 
dogs, a few bloodhounds, but mostly Airedale 
terriers. These dogs are likely to prove of very 
great value in searching out wounded soldiers, 
having been trained to hunt for wounded men 
in rough and woodland countries where sufferers 
might be missed by searching parties. The Aire- 
dales will undoubtedly prove the best of all the 
dogs to be employed in this war; they are more 
active, more sensible during the rush and roar 
of battlefields—and after. The dog during the 
past few years has proved useful for military 
purposes. At the outbreak of the war Germany 
had two thousand trained dogs, Airedales and 
German shepherd dogs. The Airedale requires 
little sleep and can go for a long time without 
food or water. Its sense of smell is acute, ena- 
bling it to give analarm long before asentry could 
detect the approach of a foe. Every Russian 
regiment has thirty of these dogs for protection 
on outpost duty. Both the French and Belgian 
armies have troops of dogs which have been 
trained by customs officers on frontiers. The 
British dogs were the gift of private owners and 
were trained mostly by Major Richardson of 
Harrow, England. 


A CoRNER OF THE KiITTEN’s Room. 


Typical Cases. 


The following notes are taken from agents’ 
reports in the horse rescue work of the Animal 
Rescue League: 

A white horse in poor condition, knees cut; 
from a baker in Newton. This horse was taken 
from the owner and destroyed, and no payment 
was made. 

Bay horse, 25 years old, taken from an express 
in Jamaica Plain. Very poor condition and very 
lame. 

Gray horse taken from a man on Dorchester 


Avenue. This horse was very lame and had 
just been driven in from Hingham. Paid five 
dollars. 


Black horse, 30 years old, taken from South 
Boston in poor condition, blind in one eye and 
lame. Nothing paid for this horse, but our 
agent put him to death. 

Bay mare, found in Charlestown. Only four- 
teen years old, but in very poor condition and 
with spinal trouble which caused great debility. 
Paid five dollars for this horse. 

Bay horse, about twenty years old, found in 
Cambridge. Very thin and off hind leg diseased. 
Paid five dollars to get possession of him. 

Bay horse, about twenty years old, found in 
Revere in poor condition and apparently had 
been very badly treated. Took him away from 
the man and had him put out of his misery. 

Horse from Somerville, not old but legs in very 
bad condition with ringbone and spavin. Took 
the horse to the R. Ashton Lawrence Hospital, 
but thought it best to pay the owner ten dollars 
and have him destroyed. 

Horse discovered in stable in Cambridge—old 
and in poor condition, lying down and not able 
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to get up. Did not pay the man anything, but 
shot the horse. 

Horse about fifteen years old, in sales stable; 
in poor condition but had just traveled all the 
way from Swampscott. The owner wanted 
fifty dollars for him. We paid him eight dollars 
and took the horse and had him destroyed. He 
had undoubtedly been very much abused. 

Horse in the auction room put up to sell; very 
well bred, but blind in both eyes and in poor con- 
dition. Apparently not over sixteen years old. 
We got him for ten dollars and had him put to 
death. 

Found a gray mare in sales stable apparently 
about twenty years old, but in poor condition, 
used up with over work and neglected. This 
mare had evidently been an old family pet. Had 
to pay ten dollars to get possession of her and 
save her from being sold for working purposes. 

Horse in North Woburn had met with an acci- 
dent and a bone was fractured, but the horse 
was offered for sale. We took the horse away 
from the man without allowing him anything and 
had him destroyed. 

Brown horse seen on Hampden Street, evi- 
dently with the glanders. Took him away from 
the owner, had him examined; when it was 
proved to the owner that he was a glandered 
horse, we had him destroyed. 

Old family horse discovered in a stable at the 
West End. Very short docked tail. Horse in 
poor condition, both kneessprungbadly. Bought 
him for five dollars and he was destroyed. 

Horse in Northampton Street Hospital. Case 
referred to Animal Rescue League. Doctor 
Sullivan examined him and found that he had a 
broken neck caused by being tied up with a 
rope and pulling back on the rope suddenly. 
Horse destroyed. 


There are thousands willing to do great things 
for one willing to do a small thing.—MacDonald. 


The American Humane Association, which is 
a federation of humane societies, will have its 
annual meeting at Atlantic City from October 
5 to 8, inclusive. Papers by leading specialists 
from various parts of the United States have been 
promised and the coming convention bids fair 
to be very interesting to all who attend. 


ANIMAL Rescue LeacusE Car—UNLOADING ANIMALS 
AT 51 CARVER STREET. 


LEAGUE NEWS | 
st 


AND NOTES | 


The Annual Fair. 

The annual fair of the Animal Rescue League 
will be held this year at the Copley Plaza on 
Monday, November 30, and Tuesday, December 
1. We invite all who are interested in the 
suffering of animals and their need of intelligent 
eare, to help us make the fair a great financial 
success. The league is doing a great work for 
horses, dogs, cats, birds and for humane educa- 
tion. Its work is wide-spread and has reached 
many parts of this country. It deserves a wide- 
spread help. 


During the month of August the Animal 
Rescue League received and cared for humanely 
320 dogs, 4,366 cats and kittens, 45 birds, and 5 
smaller animals, including one raccoon. ‘Thirty- 
four horses were taken by our veterinary doctor 
and destroyed as they were wholly unfit for 
work. Twenty-four horses were given vacation 
at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses ‘n Ded- 
ham, which is the country annex of the Animal 
Rescue League. 


The report from the branch receiving stations 
of the Animal Rescue League during the month 
of August shows that the animals taken at these 
stations were as follows: 
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Mrs. Moog, 69 Roxbury St., Roxbury.. 498 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore St., 

CAM DTIC er act vena eere tka ik. Cte ream IE) 
Mrs. Morrison, 248 AdamsSt., Dorchester 239 
Animal Rescue League Station at the 
hospital, 78 Northampton St., Boston. 189 
Industrial School, 39 North Bennet St., 
BOSCO Rep matte, oe oo se ke Ree ee 131 

LOT 


This includes dogs and cats. The motor cars 
of the Animal Rescue League visit these stations 
every day and bring the animals that have been 
collected to headquarters to be humanely dis- 
posed of. We again appeal to the residents of 
Dorchester, Roxbury and Cambridge for assis- 
tance in carrying on these receiving stations, 
that are doing such an immense amount of good 
in their localities. If money cannot be given 
us, at least something can be done for our forth- 
coming Fair, a notice of which will be found in 
another column of this paper. We are looking 
forward to this occasion as a very greatly needed 
help. During the summer our treasury is very 
badly depleted. Our expenses are very much 
greater than our receipts. We rely upon the 
Fair and other help to make up this deficit, 
which cannot be avoided. 

The receipts of the Annual Rescue League 
during the month of August were exceedingly 
small. The terrible war undoubtedly affects 
charitable institutions seriously. The friends 
of the Animal Rescue League know that it has 
not been our habit to tie up our money or to try 
to accumulate any large sum in reserve. The 
calls upon us have been so incessant and so 
great, not only in Boston, but from all the 
suburbs of Boston, that we have been obliged 
in the interest of suffering animals to use the 
money we have received as we went along, only 
reserving enough to give us a reasonable amount 
of safety from year to year. We wish to call the 
attention of all the friends to suffering animals 
to the fact that while other matters are un- 
doubtedly important, yet, when a work is well 
started and is doing such an immense amount of 
good as the Animal Rescue League is doing, it 
should be supported. If the few people who 
have given us large amounts are not able to give 
us such large amounts as they have in the past, 


this is the more reason why the many should try 
to give us small amounts and thus make up the 
difference. Let it be distinctly understood that 
we are using every dollar we receive most care- 
fully for the benefit of the animals, and we coutd 
use a much larger sum for their benefit if we only 
had it to use. 


ey 


The president of the Animal Rescue League 
has been called upon in many directions to give 
her advice and help in forming shelters for 
homeless and neglected animals in other cities 
and towns. Through the advice and assistance 
of the Boston Animal Rescue League, fifteen or 
twenty similar organizations have been started. 
In her own state the president has assisted in 
forming five very greatly needed Animal Rescue 
Leagues, and it is quite natural that these Leagues 
should look, in a way, to the Boston organization 
for sympathy and help in the efforts they are 
making to carry on the work in their own cities. 

The Fall River Animal Rescue League is one 
of the latest of the organizations formed in 
Massachusetts, and this society is very much in 
need of encouragement in the splendid work it 
is beginning to do. The Fall River Animal 
Rescue League at 452 Durfee Street has, as we 
showed in our last month’s paper, a cottage and 
barn giving ample room for receiving dogs, cats, 
and horses. Before this was started there was 
no provision made for the care of any neglected 
or suffering animals in that city, and humane 
people were feeling deeply the need of such a 
place. Now that it is started, it certainly be- 
hooves the Fall River residents to give it their 
hearty support. The League has cared for so 
far over 600 animals. 


A very strong and pathetic appeal has again 
come from Lynn. Two women, who have noth- 
ing but the labor of their own hands to depend 
upon, are doing alone the work that should be 
done by a society. For three or four years they 
have been sending out appeals, begging that a 
shelter might be established in Lynn, but with- 
out success. There do not as yet seem to be 
men and women in Lynn sufficiently interested 
in homeless and neglected animals to start a 
society for their benefit, and yet it would only be 
necessary to raise the sum of even six dollars a 
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week to give these women the assistance and 
relief which they need. They have called, as 
others have done, upon the president of the 
Boston society to go to their relief, and later on, 
perhaps, a talk will be given and another effort 
will be made to start a small organization for the 
express purpose of caring for animals that are 
now not only a menace to themselves but 
causing suffering to others. 


The vacation days of the horses as well as the 
people are going by fast. The stalls at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest are still pretty well filled, 
but every week the horses that have been for- 
tunate enough to have vacations there are going 
back to work. The president of the League had 
much pleasure in being told one day recently, 
when noting the fine condition of a cab horse 
standing on the street, that this horse was one 
that had enjoyed a vacation at Pine Ridge. The 
same day another pleasing fact was stated by a 
man who works as caretaker at a house on Marl- 
borough Street. He said: ‘‘I have not seen a 
deserted cat here this summer, whereas, before 
the League was started, there were numbers of 
them.” In any city where an Animal Rescue 
League is started the number of homeless and 
neglected cats is very sensibly diminished. 


The Neighborhood Play Room has been so 
very successful in taking the children of Carver 
Street off of the street, giving them some 
amusement and some instruction, and relieving 
the mothers who are hard-working women, that 
we have been urged to keep these rooms open 
for use after the schools are closed in the after- 
noon, from 3.30 to 5.30, but it is a question of 
finances, and as we have received but very little 
help for this work during the summer, we hardly 
know how we can continue it through the fall 
and winter. 


It will be a long time before Salem will recover 
from the great fire which devastated so many 
homes. The Animal Rescue League of Boston 
kept one, and sometimes two agents on the spot 
through all the worst of the disaster, but at the 
present time Miss Fessenden, the president of 
the Salem Animal Rescue League, is trying to 
carry on the work alone with the one agent she 
is able to employ. The society now has tem- 
porary headquarters at 7 Hamilton Street. 


It is reported, from what we hope is good 
authority, that, owing to the many letters that 
have been received on the subject of the elephant 
Gunda, in the New York Zoological Park, the 
chains are going to be taken off and he is to be 
given the freedom of a room and yard. This is 
certainly better, but it would be best of all if no 
animals were.kept in captivity. The only thing 
that we have heard of connected with the war 
that has given us any satisfaction is that no 
more wild animals can be sent over to this 
country to languish in the zoological gardens 
and menageries. Would that this might be the 
beginning of the end of these amusements which 
demoralize instead of improving the people who 
go to see these unhappy animals! 


A suggestion has been made in the London 
papers that the British Red Cross Service may 
be supplemented by another humane mission to 
the battlefields. The humane society is asking 
for funds and volunteers for what they call the 
“Purple Cross” to engage in relief work for 
horses. It proposes to send men to the front 
for the purpose of killing wounded horses and 
rescuing others. This is a proposition which 
every humane person must approve, and as soon 
as it is definitely known that something will be 
done we have no doubt that funds will be forth- 
coming. 


Mad Dog Scare. 


The Boston morning papers of September 8 
had another mad dog scare story, in which a 
collie is said to have suddenly attacked the chil- 
dren of its owner and then run out on the street 
and snapped at the people inits path. Of course 
everybody was frightened and the dog was shot, 
but, as it was distinctly said in one of the papers 
that the children had been teasing the dog be- 
fore it had this attack, it is safe to conclude it 
was not rabies, but was the effect of the treat- 
ment it had received. It may have been tor- 
tured in such a way as to cause it terrible pain, 
and everyone who understands animals knows 
that in a fit of extreme pain a dog or a cat will 
run as if ithad gone crazy. This is what is called 
‘“‘ooing mad,” which, in one sense of the word it 
is, as the animal is mad with fright and with 
pain. 
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What One Humane Agent is Doing. 

In a private letter dated August 28, Mrs. 
Jennie B. Powers, an efficient agent of the 
Cheshire County Humane Society, Keene, N. H., 
gives the following interesting account of her 
experiences: 

“Tast Sunday P. M. I rode four miles in a car 
then walked nearly a mile up and back a fearful 
hill to find a man who had bought a horse three 
hours before, in Keene, of another man who drove 
this horse forty miles Saturday from Massa- 
chusetts. I took this man back to the foot of 
the hill where he had left the horse in a dooryard, 
made him dig a grave, and had the animal shot. 
It had two bone spavins and a four ring bones on 
front foot which made it lame forward and be- 
hind. This took two hours. 

“Just a few days ago I took an old spavined 
horse from three jockies when they came to 
Keene with it and shot it. Did all the business 
alone. The jockey who owned it said he paid 
$60.00 for it to some gipsies up north three days 
previous. Three weeks ago I arrested a man 
for using a horse with a badly twisted shoe and 
because he grabbed me the whole thing cost him 
$34.20.” 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 

Dear Friends: About the dog we took from 
the League Sept. 15, 1918. When we took him 
at first he was so wild we thought we would have 
to bring him back. Then he got sick and we 
got some medicine for him. He is now one of 
the best dogs you would find anywhere, a lovely 
watch dog, good and kind to the children, and 
no money could buy him back,—Mrs. M. F. 

We could not afford to buy a dog, and there- 
fore my son went to Carver Street. One 
dog’s determination to come with him touched 
his heart. He explained to me, ““Why, Ma, I 
couldn’t have left him, he wanted to come so bad 
and his eyes begged so.” There is a little bank 
here filling with stray pennies to help some 
other boy have a dog. God bless you,—Mnrs. 
Cootky, for Dorgan F. Cooury, Milton, N. H. 


Canine Sympathy. 


My neighbor, who is not specially fond of 
dogs, has told me of the following incident which 
she can vouch for as true. Her daughter Bea- 
trice two and a half years old had a habit of 
running away and caused her mother a good 
deal of trouble. Finally her mother told her 
that the next time she ran away she would be 
tied in the yard. She ran away again and her 
mother got a long clothes-line and tied her to 
the front porch. Beatrice cried as if her heart 
would break and a fox terrier in the next house 
witnessing this outburst of grief ran to the ve- 
randa of another house near by,seized a doll and 
placed it in front of Beatrice with an air of ex- 
treme solicitude. Beatrice was comforted, and 
so impressed by the experience that she never 
ran away again. 

Passing through Abington last week I saw a 
Jersey cow under a tree and a duck picking all 
the flies off her face. It made an interesting 
picture as both cow and duck seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the experience hugely. 

Ryau Bryant, Brockton, Mass. 


CHARLES Rivmr, June 15, 1914. 

Thanks ever so much for the nice little dog, 
Brento, you sent me. He is the nicest little dog 
I ever saw. When papa went away to New 
York last week, Brento felt awfully lonely. 
Nobody could get him out of papa’s automobile, 
he slept there all night, and we had to bring his 
food down there, and when a man came to take 
the automobile to get papa with, he could hardly 
get it away from Brento, but now he sleeps on 
the piazza with me. I hope you are well and 
will come to see us soon. With love, from 
MARGERY. 


We were very glad to read a dispatch, taken 
from a Chicago paper, that eight railroads have 
been fined an aggregate of $30,000 for violating 
the law providing that live-stock in transit must 
be fed and watered at least once every twenty- 
eight hours. The government brought 115 actions 
against the roads that violated this humane law. 
If this were oftener done there would be less of 
the dreadful suffering that now results from the 
transportation of cattle. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Installations 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 

ek ea ah A la 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Deg and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is cenvinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


’ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd; 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain. 


—lLongfellow in ‘‘The Arsenal at Springfield.” 


For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring 
them about? 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 

Shall poe ae if a Poland fall? Shall I shriek if a Hungary 
ail? 

Or an infant civilization be ruled with a rod or a knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 


—Tennyson. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated. 
UNDERTAKERS ; 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 


Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


SRS TES 
BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 
PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., Beston, Mass. 


At Stud, Lord Dorset (Blue) and Cremo (Cream) 
ersian Kittens a Specialty 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board a Specialty 
MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - ~ Lexington 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass 
Never overload a young horse. He should 


never know that there is a load in the world he 
cannot pull. Overloading when a horse is young 
is almost certain to make him a balker. 
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Gulliver's: Friendship; of. Nations 322 en 2 eee I ee eae we oe 

What the great European struggle must mean to the whole world, whose face has been set toward 
peace, one can best realize after reading this book for young people in which the author has treated 
history as the record of the progress of peace. The story is full of interest, color, and individuality. 


Coe's> Meroesiof: Kvoryda ys Lite a aio ata i soi I EAM ROS, Mvne wie tees $.40 
The virtues of everyday heroism are here dramatically emphasized by true stories of the brave ~ 

deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, and telegraph operators, as told by such writers as 

F. Hopkinson Smith and Jacob A. Riis. That the highest form of heroism is all about us, even in 

times of peace, is a lesson that all young people should learn. 


Other Books of Timely Interest 


Ballou’s; Footprints: of sk ra veka crit es ee a a DN tints ea nL ee eee $.60 
An interesting, trustworthy account of typical scenes in France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Russia, 

and other countries of Europe and Asia. There are no important centers of the globe that are not 

included in these travels, and a most interesting journey can be taken through its pages. 


Allen’s Geographical and Industrial Studies—Europe................................. $.80 
Since the future of every nation depends more upon its industrial prosperity than upon its prow- 

ess In arms, our young people cannot be too carefully informed about the world’s commerce and 
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